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England. At the very outset of these debates he laid down the rule that in proposing any important political change the first thing to consider was " whether the spirit and temper of the people of this nation are prepared to go along with it." For that reason he declared his preference for monarchy. " In the government of nations that which is to be looked after is the affections of the people, and that I find which satisfies my conscience in the present thing." The particular form of government seemed to him quite unimportant compared with its acceptability to the people. Consider, he argued, the example of the Jews. They were governed successively by patriarchs, by judges, and by kings, and under all these different kinds of government they were happy and contented. Moreover there were things more important than the civil government of a state. Even if you change the government to the best possible kind of government, " it is but a moral thing." Less important, Cromwell meant, than religious freedom. " It is but, as Paul says, dross and dung in comparison with Christ." Why then should they contest so much for merely temporal things ? If every man in the kingdom should insist on fighting to realise what he thought the best form of government, " I think the State will come to desolation."
In the background of Cromwell's mind there was always this desire to avoid a new civil war, and this dread of anarchy. It determined him now to put a stop to the spread of insubordination amongst the soldiers, and to limit the political action of the army to a minimum. Without obedience to its officers,